FRENCH   SCHOOL

the National Gallery has a serious lacuna which makes
a visit to Hertford House essential. Our The Happy
Mother (No. 2620) is a pretty thing, but gives no sug-
gestion of Fragonard's range of conception nor of his
brilliant technical accomplishment.

In the field of eighteenth-century French painting,
popular taste has always fallen for the pictures of J.-B.
GREUZE (1725-1805), and, in spite of their super-
ficiality, the Girl's Head (No. 206) and the Girl with
an Apple (No. 1020) always attract a little knot of ad-
mirers. For all Greuze's preoccupation with youthful
subjects, he fails to extract the quintessence of child-
hood and represents the child not as he is but as seen
through the eyes of a mawkish sentimentalist.

These studies of pretty children and the heartless
frivoEties of Court life were not, however, the only
sphere in which French artists were active, and with
JEAN-BAPTISTE CHARDIN (1699-1779) we catch a
glimpse of a* bourgeois society to which the pleasures
of the home made more appeal than the gallantry of
pastoral amours. But the domestic scenes of Chardin,
inspired by the Dutch art of the preceding century, did
not excite much interest among the elegant society of
Paris, and it is only in much more recent years that this
artist has become widely known.

Of the National Gallery's representation of Ghardin,
the House of Cards (No. 4078} is the most popular,
but it is, perhaps, less characteristic of the artist's style
than the broader and more substantial The Lesson
(No. 4077).

Our StUl Life (No. 1258) is, perhaps, the finest work
by Ghardin in the Gallery and the artist has here in-
fased the plainest of objects with a dignity and interest
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